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THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 
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An  universal 
medium  of 
currency 
wanted. 


Gold  and 
silver  the  only 
convenient 
currency. 


A single 
standard 
better  than  a 
double 
.standard. 


]\Iy  Lord, 

1.  — The  responsible  situation  which  you  fill,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  ot 
the  want  of  an  universal  medium  of  currency  will,  I trust,  be  a sufficient  apology  for 
my  addressing  this  letter  to  you.  I do  not  propose  to  support  the  opinions  I have 
formed  by  subtle  arguments  ; my  object  is  rather  to  treat  simply  and  upon  broad 
general  principles  a question,  in  which  the  interests  of  all  within  the  Empire  are 
deeply  concerned. 

2.  — In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  need  of  a currency  common  to  the  whole 
world,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  very  briefly  to  a few  general  principles.  The  first 
general  principle  is,  that  it  matters  not  what  substance  is  selected  as  the  medium  of 
circulation.  One  substance  is  as  good  as  another  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the 
value  of  other  commodities.  But,  general  as  this  principle  is,  it  is  subject  to  severe 
limitations,  for  a useful  medium  of  circulation  must  faj  possess  intrinsic  value, 
((jJ  he  easily  divisible,  and  (c)  must  not  deteriorate  by  keeping.  Gold  and  silver 
best  meet  these  three  requirements.  Indeed  they  possess  these  three  qualifications 
in  such  a superlative  degree  that  they  have  been  fixed  upon  by  the  tacit  concurrence 
of  all  nations — save  a few  savage  tribes  of  whom  w^e  need  take  no  account — to  serve 
as  circulating  mediums.  Of  the  two  metals — gold  and  silver — gold  possesses  the 
greater  intrinsic  value,  and  silver  the  greater  divisibility.  So  that  in  making  purchase 
of  a match-box,  a glass  of  ale,  or  a cigar,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pay  in  gold, 
except  in  so  minute  a coin  that  it  would  be  a constant  trouble  to  handle.  So  far 
then  as  the  medium  of  circulation  is  concerned,  we  may  rest  satisfied,  that  it  must  be 
either  gold  or  silver,  or  both.  We  need  to  consider  no  other  metal. 

3.  — The  next  general  principle  laid  down  by  writers  upon  Economics,  is, 
that  a single  standard  of  currency  is  better  than  a double  standard.  This  is  the 
principle  wdiicb  has  led  us  almost  unconsciously  to  the  fatal  doctrine,  that  it  is 
better  for  the  w’orld  to  have  no  common  currency  than  one  based  upon  a double 
standard  ; in  other  words,  that  it  is  better  to  carry  on  a vast  portion  of  our  trade  by 
barter,  rather  than  by  means  of  a currency  based  upon  a double  standard.  It  is 
worthy  of  caieful  notice  that  Mr.  Mill,  writing  at  an  earlier  period  than  Mr.  Fawcett, 
condemns  a double  standard  of  currencjqin  less  unqualified  terms.  Mr.  Mill,  indeed, 
dismissed  the  idea  of  a double  standard  almost  with  contempt,  saying,  “ a double 
standard  is  still  occasionally  brought  forward  by  here  and  there  a writer  or  orator.'^ 
Mr.  Faw'cett,  writing  nearly  a generation  later,  said,  ‘‘various  reasons  will  prove  that 
a double  standard  is  extremely  undesirable.”  These  utterances  are  the  framework  of 
the  citadel  within  which  the  supporters  of  a single  standard  of  currency  have  sheltered 
themselves  from  attack,  and  led  us  to  accept  as  a consequent  proposition — though 
no  such  proposition  has  ever  been  laid  down  by  recognised  writers  on  Economics — 
that  no  common  currency  is  better  than  a currency  based  upon  a double  standard,  in 
short,  that  trade  ly  larter,  is  better  than  trade  carried  on  ly  means  oj  a double  standard. 
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4 — Both  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Fawcett  wrote  when  the  International  trade  of  the 
world  was  small  by  comparison  with  the  Iiiteruatioiiul  trade  of  to-day.  Mr.  Mill 
wrote  his  “ Political  Economy  ” just  hulf-a-cenrury  ago  ; Mr.  Fawcett  published  his 
more  ban  a generation  back.  Since  even  the  time  when  Mr.  Fawcett  wrote,  vast 
chang  ;s  have  taken  place.  Steamships,  railroads,  and  telegraphs  have  almost 
overccme  the  difficulties  of  International  communication  and  of  transport,  while 
whole  schedules  of  duties,  formerly  prohibitive,  have  been  removed  or  reduced. 
As  ccEupared  with  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  Internotio  ial  trade  can — so  far  as  the 
difficu  ties  of  communication  are  concerned — go  on  almost  unchecked  by  racial  or 
politic  al  considerations.  But  when  every  effort  has  been  put  forward  to  facilitate 
Inten  ational  trade,  the  world  as  a whole,  finds  itsell  hampered  by  the  loss  of  a 
comm  Dll  medium  of  currency. 

i. — Xo  one,  I presume,  would  deny  that  a single  standard  of  currency  is  better 
than  i double  standard,  provided  one  standard  of  curremy  for  the  whole  world  were 
attain  ible.  If  we  had  only  the  United  Kingdom  to  think  of,  we  should  require 
nothing  better  than  a gold  currency.  Nor  should  we  nofid  anything  better  if  all  the 
world  had  gold  for  its  sole  standard  of  currency.  Unfoi  tunatel}^  all  the  world  has 
not  g )ld  for  its  standard  of  currency,  nor  is  there  any  lilcelihood  of  gold  becoming 
the  c(  mmoii  currency  of  the  world,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  there  is  not  enough 
of  it.  When  we  look  beyond  our  own  shores,  wo  find  that  nearly  half  the  population 
of  the  world  has  gold  for  its  standard  ot  currency,  while  the  other  half  of  the  world, 
and  ii.  point  of  numbers  the  larger  half  of  the  world,  has  silver  lor  its  standard  of 
curre  icy.  So  that  when  the  merchants  of  a country  wiili  a gold  currency,  transact 
busin  ;ss  with  the  merchants  of  a country  with  a silver  currency,  they  have  no 
mean  i of  knowing  wlmt  prices  they  are  getting  fur  their  produce,  until  they  have 
gone  ;o  the  buliiuu  merchant  and  exclianged  the  gold  they  have  received  for  their 
produce  into  silver,  or  vice  versa.  Herein  lies  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  situation. 
One  1 alf  of  the  world  has  gold,  while  the  other  half  of  ihe  world  has  silver,  for  its 
standard  of  currency,  but  the  world,  taken  as  a whole,  has  since  1873,  been  absolutely 
witho  it  a common  medium  of  circulation,  consequently  a vast  portion  of  its  trade 
can  only  be  carried  on  by  barter. 

C. — It  is  necessary  here  to  refer  briefly  to  the  position  of  affiiirs  befure  1873. 
Befort  that  time  the  world  did  possess  in  effect  a common  medium  of  exchange  in 
the  fo  :m  of  a double  standard  of  currency  maintained  by  the  Countries  of  tlie  Latin 
Unior  and  the  United  States.  In  those  countries  silver  (iouid  always  be  exchanged 
for  gc  Id  and  gold  for  silver,  in  the  ratio  of  15.|-16  ounces  for  one  ounce.  The  result 
was  that  these  countries  acted  as  a huge  Exchange  Office  for  the  whole  world.  If 
Engli  ih  merchants  sold  goods  to  Russia,  or  India,  or  China,  and  received  a mass  of  silver 
in  pa  /ment,  they  knew  exactly  what  they  were  getting,  for  they  could  obtain  one 
ounct  of  gold  for  every  15.i  ounces  of  silver  in  any  Country  of  the  Latin 
Unioi  . For  200  years,  previous  to  1873,  gold  and  silver  were  interchangeable  at 
these  relative  rates  and  no  difficulties  were  encountered.  Even  when  tlie  gold 
disco -eries  were  made  in  Australia  40  years  ago,  and  the  annual  out-put  of  gold 
sprang  at  a bound  from  some  twenty  million  sterling  to  some  forty  million  sterling, 
no  sti  aiii  was  felt  in  the  monetary  markets,  and  the  intei  change  of  the  two  metals  at 
the  0 d rates  went  on  without  any  difficulty.  But  suddenly  after  the  great  war  of 
1870,  German}’  found  herself,  while  the  war  indemnity  was  pouring  in  from  France, 
rich  i 1 the  precious  metals,  and  her  statesmen  were  seized  with  the  idea  of  giving  up 
their  standard  of  silver  currency,  and  of  adopting  gold  as  their  sole  medium 
of  Cl  rrency.  The  abandonment  ol  silver  by  Germany  threw  a severe  strain 
upon  trance  and  the  countries  of  the  Latin  Union,  and  as  France  was  naturally 
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unwilling  to  help  what  appeared  to  be  the  interests  of  Germany,  she  too  abandoned 
silver  as  legal  tender  in  1873.  From  that  moment  and  for  the  first  time,  the  world 
was  without  a common  medium  of  circulation,  the  great  Exchange  Offices  ol  the  world 
were  closed,  gold  and  silver  could  no  longer  be  exchanged  at  a fixed  rate,  and  the 
most  violent  disturbances  to  trade  have  ensued.  The  result  is  that  the  relative  values 
of  silver  and  gold,  which  for  two  centuries  remained  about  I5i  to  1,  have  in  only 
20  years  diverged  to  the  extent  of  nearly  35  to  I. 

7.  — Whv  has  tlie  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  changed  so  greatly  since  I 873  ? 
Speaking  broadly,  it  is  due  to  the  demonetization  uf  silver,  which  has  enhanced  the 
value  of  gold  and  lowered  the  value  of  silver — the  lowering  of  the  value  of  silver 
being  accentuated  by  its  increased  out-put.  While  silver  lias  fallen  gold  has  risen, 
lor  it  is  not  silver  alone  that  has  fallen  in  price,  but  commodities  generally,  showing 
that  the  additional  demands  made  upon  gold  for  the  purposes  of  currency  have 
greatly  enhanced  its  purchasing  power.  The  best  opinion  seems  to  be  that  while 
silver  has  declined  iu  value  some  33  per  cent.,  gold  has  risen  iu  value  50  per  cent. 
Some  great  authorities  have  denied  that  gold  has  risen  iu  value,  or  risen  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  If  this  be  true,  gold  must  differ  in  an  extraordinary  way  from 
every  other  known  commodity.  Forty  years  ago  the  annual  out-put  of  gold  was 
£30,000,000,  to-day  it  is  about  £24,000,000.  The  Gold  and  Silver  (Jommissiou  of 
1888  (p.  11)  reports,  tliat  Germany  alone  had  subtracted  80  millions  sterling  from  the 
stock  of  gold  currency  held  by  the  Gold  Standard  countries,  other  countries  had  taken 
25  millions,  and  Austria  is  now  taking  a prodigious  sum.  Is  it  possible  seriously  to 
believe,  that  while  the  annual  out-put  of  gold  has  decreased  considerably  and  the 
population  of  tlie  world  has  increased  and  the  demands  made  upon  gold  for  the  j)urposes 
of  the  arts  and  currency  have  augmented  largely,  the  purchasing  value  of  gold  has 
remained  stationary?  It  cannot  be.  Gold  is  affected  by  the  same  laws  as  other  com- 
modities,  and  is  eipially  subject  in  its  intrinsic  value  to  tlie  law  ol  supply  and  demand. 

8.  — Every  one,  I imagine,  is  prepared  to  fully  accept  the  principle  that  a single 
standard  of  currency  is  better  than  a double  standard.  But  is  it  possible  to  obtain  a 
single  universal  gold  standard.  As  to  the  prospect  of  so  happy  a solution  of 
the  difficulty  1 need  only  say,  that  in  the  recent  monetary  conferences  not  a single 
member  ventured  to  suggest  this.  Speaking  of  such  a suggestion  in  1878,  Mr.  Goschen 
said  the  adoption  of  a single  gold  standard  would  be  “ productive  of  the  greatest 
disasters."'  It  would  be  possible  to  have  a single  currenc^i  of  silver  for  the  whole 
world,  but  such  mouiitains  of  prejudice  would  have  to  be  traversed,  that  the  idea  is  as 
hopeless  for  all  practical  purposes  as  that  of  a single  gold  currency.  If  there  were 
gold  enough  to  provide  a single  standard  of  circulation  for  the  whole  world,  one 
would  not  dream  of  suggesting  a double  standard,  but  there  is  no  hope,  so  far  as  one  can 
see,  of  such  being  the  case.  Are  we  then,  because  it  is  better  to  have  a single 
standard  of  currency  than  a double  standard,  to  refuse  to  have  any  coimnou  medium 
of  currency  for  the  world,  because  we  cannot  get  what  is  ideally  the  best?  A single 
standard  of  currency  is  unquestionably  better  than  a double  standard,  but  assuredly  a 
double  standard  is  better  than  trade  by  baiter  with  no  common  medium  of  currency  at  all. 

9.  — This  then  is  how  we  stand  to-day.  The  world  has  no  universal  medium  of 
currency.  Until  1873  the  world  had  a common  medium  of  exchange  through  the 
channel  of  the  great  Exchange  Offices,  kept  open  for  us  iu  Europe  by  the  Cuimtries 
of  the  Latin  Union  and  the  United  States.  Previous  to  1873,  while  these  great 
Exchange  Offices  were  open,  which  provided  the  world  with  a doable  standard  of 
currency,  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  remained  for  all  practical  purposes 
stationary.  Since  1873,  the  one  half  of  the  world  in  transacting  business  with  the 
other  half,  has  had  to  return  to  the  primitive  st^te  of  barter.  The  net  result  is  that 
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gold  1 as  greatly  increased  in  value  wliile  silver  has  greatly  decreased  in  value,  and 
violen  disturbances  in  trade  have  resulted.  Here  let  me  state  what  I meant  above, 
when  I said  that  the  increased  out-put  of  silver  had  “ accentuated  the  fall  ” in  its 
value.  Those  who  call  themselves  Monometallists/’  but  who  would  more  fitly  be 
tenne  1 “ Trade-by-barter  Men,”  endeavour  to  maintain  the  existing  position  of  things, 
by  st;  ting  that  the  fall  that  has  taken  place  in  silver  since  1873,  when  the  inter- 
chan^  cable  double  standard  of  currency  came  to  an  end,  is  due  to  the  increased  out-put 
ot  sil  rev.  Now,  this  argument  would  naturally  carry  great  xveight,  were  it  not  for 
the  feet,  that  precisely  the  same  thing  happened  in  the  enso  of  gold  at  the  time  of  the 
Austialian  gold  discoveries,  yet  not  the  slightest  tremor  was  then  felt  in  the  monetary 
mark  *ts  of  the  world,  and  the  interchange  of  gold  and  silver  w'cnt  on  unchanged  at 
the  ol  i rates.  M’hy  then,  we  mn}’’  fairly  ask  the  Monometallists  or  Barterers,”  should 
it  be  possible  for  the  out-put  of  gold  to  double  in  the  “fifiies,  ” without  up-setting  the 
estab  ished  ratio  of  Exchange,  yet  that  it  should  not  be  possible  for  tlie  ratio  to  be  main- 
tainei  when  the  out-put  of  silver  doul)les.  The  two  cases  are  precisely  similar  and  in 
so  hu  as  they  difter  at  all,  differ  in  that  the  increased  oul-put  of  gold  in  the  “ fifties,” 
was  : datively  somewhat  larger  than  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  out-put  of 
silvei  which  hus  taken  place  in  recent  years.  Had  the  great  Exchange  Offices  ot 
Euro oe  remained  open,  instead  of  closing  in  1873,  it  i.s  quite  possible,  judging  by 
wdiat  occurred  when  the  out-put  of  gold  doubled  iii  the  “ fifties,”  that  the  recent 
increi.se  in  the  out-put  o(  silver  would  not  have  disturbed  the  established  ratio  of 
value  But  when  once  the  double  standard  of  currency  was  given  up  and  the 
estab  ished  ratio  of  exchange  abandoned,  silver  became  to  a great  extent  discredited 
as  aiiediiim  of  currency,  and  this  alone  would  account  lor  an  enormous  fall  in  its 
purcl  using  power.  No  wonder  then,  that  an  increasing  out-put  of  the  metal  was 
utiliz  d by  the  dealers  in  gold  to  still  furtlier  depreciate  its  market  value. 

■ 0.- — Permit  me  to  point  out  some  of  the  classes  who  are  interested  in  maintaining 
the  pieseni  greatly  enhanced  value  of  gold,  due  to  the  loss  of  an  universal  currency 
throu  r\i  the  demonetization  of  silver.  Speaking  generally,  all  the  Public  Officials 
up  an  1 down  the  country  are  against  tJie  remonetization  of  silver,  and  it  is  natural.  An 
Offici  d in  a Government  office,  earning  a salary  of  i'SOf)  a year  twenty  years  ago,  finds 
the  s.  .me  salary  go  as  far  to  day  in  purchasing  power  as  £400  would  then.  The 
geneial  fall  in  prices  has  added  very  largely  to  his  income,  though  no  one 
perce.ves  that  it  is  raised.  But  all  the  producers  find  their  incomes  correspondingly 
reduced,  for  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  their  commodities  leaves  them  a lessened,  and 
some  iines  no  profit.  Bankers,  are  mostly  against  the  remonetization  of  silver. 
Why  is  this  ? The  answer  may  be  found  in  the  balance  sheets  they  issue  from  time 
to  tin  e.  As  a rule,  banks  lend  out  to  their  customers,  out!  half  of  the  monev  deposited 
wdth  ;hem.  So  far  as  this  portion  of  their  assets  is  concerned,  it  matters  little  to 
them  whether  the  world  has  a universal  currency  or  not.  As  regards  tlie  other  moiety 
of  the  ir  assets,  bankers  have  benefited  by  the  rise  in  the  value  of  gold.  They  are  large 
holders  ot  consols,  municipal  and  colonial  stocks,  and  railway  debentures.  All  these 
have  risen  largely  in  value  owing  to  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  gold. 
Raih  ay  Companies  are  against  the  remonetization  of  silver.  Passengers  pay  the 
same  fares  to-day  that  they  paid  20  years  ago,  but  the  £1  of  to-day  will  purchase 
as  m ich  as  30s.  did  20  years  back.  Railway  Stocks  steadily  increase  in  value,  but 
theompanies  do  not  lower  their  fares  as  the  value  of  gold  enhances.  Just  as 
the  lalaried  classes  have  benefited,  so  have  the  leisuied  classes  (other  than  those 
depe  iderit  upon  agricultural  land)  who  live  upon  their  accumulated  savings.  P]very 
£3  tl  at  they  received  as  interest  30  years  ago,  purchases  for  them  to-day  more  than 
£-1  would  then.  But  why  should  tliis  tax  be  levied  in  favour  of  the  non-producers 
at  th'-  expense  of  the  producers. 
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II. — Who  are  sufieriug  from  the  loss  of  an  universal  currency  consequonl  upon 
the  demonetization  of  silver  ? Here  let  me  for  one  moment  point  out  what 
has  been  happening  in  silver  countries,  such  as  India  and  Russia.  In  1873 

the  average  daily  wage  of  an  Indian  employed  in  agriculture  was  one-sixth 
of  a rupee,  or  4d.  A rupee  was  then  worth  2s.  So  that  wfiih  £ I in  gold,  one  could 
obtain  the  labour  of  GO  men  for  one  day.  To-day  the  value  of  a rupee  has 
sunk  from  2s.  to  Is.  in  gold.  The  Indian  labour  is  still  paid  one-sixth  of  a rupee  for 
a day’s  wage,  so  that  £ I iu  gold  will  now  obtain  the  labour  of  1 20  men  for  one  day  in 
India.  The  effect  of  the  fall  in  silver  is  thus  to  low'cr  the  rate  ofw^ures  and  the  cost 
of  production  iu  tliat  country.  In  Russia  precisely  the  same  tiling  has  occurred. 
Tlie  result  is  that  corn  coming  from  silver  countries  can,  so  far  as  labour  is  concerned, 
be  produced  at  half  the  cost  needed  to  produce  the  same  amount  20  rears  ago.  Tlie 
effect  so  far  as  English  Agriculture  is  concerned,  is  much  tlie  same  as  if  the  Farmers 
were  called  upon  to  pay  the  labourers — wdiom  they  employed  in  1873  for  2s.  a day — the 
sum  of  4s.  a day  now  ; though  the  result,  unfortunately,  is  not  tlie  same  to  the 
labourers.  The  low  price  of  wdieat,  due  to  tlie  enhanced  value  of  gold  and  the  fall 
of  silver,  injures  the  agriculturalist,  but  benefits  the  brewer,  the  baker  and  the 
biscuit  maker.  The  baker  and  the  biscuit  maker  buy  materials  at  lower  prices,  but 
penny  buns  are  still  pemn  buns.  It  is  notorious  that  the  brewniig  interest  liave  never  liad 
more  thriving  years  than  they  have  liad  recently.  In  the  Times  of  22nd  I^bruary,  1 894, 
ill  the  money  article,  itw^as  wu’itten,  “ A kind  of  superstition  has  growm  up  that  silver 
regulates  wheat.  If  all  wdieat  were  grow'n  in  silver  standard  countries  there  w'ould 
be  more  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  theory.”  It  is  more  than  a su].)erstition  tliat  has 
grown  up  ; it  is  only  too  obvious  that  the  price  of  silver  regulates  the  price  of  wdieat. 
It  is  indisputable  that  this  country  imports  considerably  more  wheat  from  silver- 
using countries,  wdiose  revenues  are  collected  in  silver,  than  from  countries  whose 
revenues  are  collected  in  gold  and  silver  ; and  also  tliat  importers  of  wheat  who  pay 
for  it  iu  silver,  or  the  e(juivalcnt  of  silver,  and  sell  it  for  gold,  or  tlie  equivalent  of 
gold,  can  loxver  their  selling  price  and  still  make  a profit,  according  to  tlie  rise  iu 
the  premium  of  gold,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  fall  of  the  gold  value  of  silver. 
In  the  Dailji  Xeics  of  5th  Marcli,  1894,  it  was  stated  iu  the  money  article  that  the 
low  price  of  wheat  was  due,  not  to  the  fall  in  silver,  but  to  the  large  amount  of 
wheat  grown,  but  surely  it  does  not  need  much  acumen  to  perceive,  that  if  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  silver  lowers  wages  in  the  silver  countries,  a natural  result  is  the 
greater  employment  of  labour  and  a larger  consequent  yield  of  wheat.  Tlie 
depreciation  of  silver  due  to  its  demonetization  daily  increases  the  financial  burdens 
of  India  and  lessens  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Indian  native,  and  the  result  is, 
that  Lancashire  trade  and  British  Agriculture  languishes.  The  mihanced  value  of 
gold  has  moreover  largely  increased  the  indebtedness  of  the  Colonies  to  the  mother 
country.  Australia  in  the  past  has  borrowed  £200,000,000  in  the  Loudon  market, 
but  owing  to  the  increased  value  of  gold,  aud  the  consequent  fail  in  prices  of  other 
commodities,  Australia  will  have  to  send  us  in  liquidation  of  that  debt,  comwiodities 
which  would  have  realized  at  least  £250,000.000  at  the  time  she  contracted  her 
loans.  This  additional  tax  upon  Australia  of  £50,000,000  iu  order  to  liquidate  her 
debt,  goes  direct  into  the  pockets  of  a comparatively  small  class  of  private  persons. 
But  even  were  it  a loan  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Australia,  1 doubt  whether  it 
would  be  right  or  just  to  throw  our  weight  into  the  scale  against  the  remonetization 
of  silver,  simpl}'  because  its  demonetization  had  given  us  the  turn  of  the  market  as 
against  our  borrowers,  aud  enabled  us  to  gain  £50,000,000  upon  our  loans  to  a 
single  group  ot  Colonies. 
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True  Principles  not  geographically  limited. 


The  United 
States’  silver 
policy  net  a 
fixed  ratio, 
yet  used  to 
prejudice  an 
universal  cur- 
rency. 


True 

principles 
never  subject 
to 

geojfraphical 

limits. 


The  United 
Kingdom 
cannot  expect 
other  coun- 
tries to  do  her 
work  unaided. 


The  fixing  of 
a ratio  of  ex- 
change. 


li . — Much  has  been  raade  of  the  Silver  Question  in  the  United  States  by  those 
who  ai  3 directly  interested  in  maintaining  the  enhanced  value  oriven  to  gold  owing  to 
the  del  lonetization  of  silver.  But  the  policy  followed  by  the  United  States  in  making 
annual  purchases  of  a given  amount  of  silver,  has  notliing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
questu  n of  a 6xed  ratio  of  Exchange.  The  United  States’  policy  stands  quite  apart 
from  t le  question  of  the  re-establishment  of  an  International  currency  based  upon  a fixed 
ratio  (f  Exchange  between  the  two  metals.  The  United  States  have  pursued  an 
unwis(  course  in  making  these  fixed  annual  purchases  of  silver,  and  monometallists 
have,  'rithout  scruple,  used  this  unwise  action  of  the  United  States  to  give  colour 
and  apparent  weight  to  their  opinions  regarding  a double  standard. 

I*'. — A true  policy  is  never  limited  by  geographical  area.  The  policy  of  “ Free 
Trade.'*  for  example,  is  subject  to  no  geographical  limitations.  “ Protection  ” 
is  equ  illy  indefensible,  whether  invoked  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Russia, 
betwe<  n England  and  Scotland,  or  between  Hampstead  and  Hackney.  A true 
policy  kuows  no  territorial  limits.  The  policy  of  an  universal  medium  of  Exchange 
rests  i pon  exactly  the  same  basis.  That  the  two  halves  of  the  world  should  continue 
to  tra  isact  their  vast  International  trade  without  a common  medium  of  currency  is 
as  equ  illy  foolish  and  unwise,  as  it  would  be  for  Scotland  and  England  to  have  two 
differe  it  standards  of  circulation,  non-interchangeable  exce  pt  at  varying  and  uncertain 
rates  ever  the  counter  of  a bullion  merchant.  If  Scotland  and  England  were  placed 
in  sue  1 a position,  and  it  were  found  impracticable  to  adopt  for  both  of  them  a 
single  standard  of  currency,  we  should  very  quickly  be  told  that  the  principle  that 
“a  si  igle  standard  of  currency  is  better  than  a double  standard”  does  not  and 
cannol  apply  where  a single  standard  is  not  available,  and  that  although,  where  there 
is  a choice,  a single  standard  is  undoubtedly  better  than  a double  standard, 
where  there  is  no  such  choice,  a double  standard  is  undoubtedlv  preferable  to 
none  a b all. 

P '• — Since  the  time  when  the  United  Kingdom  resumi^d  specie  payments  in  1816, 
we  ha'  e had  gold,  and  gold  only  as  our  standard  of  currency  in  this  country.  How 
is  it  tl  en  that  with  our  vast  dependency  of  India,  and  our  enormous  trade  with  Cliina, 
Russia,  and  other  silver-using  countries,  we  have  not,  until  lately,  felt  the  difficulties 
and  di  iturbances  to  trade  arising  from  our  having  a single  medium  of  currency.  For 
the  reason  already  given,  that  France  and  the  Latin  Union,  down  to  1873,  provided 
great  Lxchange  Offices  for  our  use.  These  countries  have  felt  the  evil  resulting  from 
the  dc  monetization  of  silver,  and  they  have  entered  inti)  conferences  with  us  con- 
cerning it  in  1S78,  in  1881,  and  again  in  1893.  They  very  fairly  say,  “ Why  should 
we  act  alone  in  this  matter  when  the  United  Kingdom,  with  her  vast  Indian  possession 
and  h.  r extensive  trade  in  silver-using  countries,  is  at  least  as  much,  if  not  more, 
interef bed  than  we  are?*’  But  these  conferences  liave  been  held  to  no  purpose, 
becaus3  England  sent  delegates  to  them  who  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  a double 
standard  of  circulation.  If  I might  venture  to  forreast,  I should  say  that 
were  1 he  Western  Nations  to  agree  to  re-establish  a fixed  exchangeable  ratio  between 
gold  and  silver,  it  would  be  found  that  that  ratio  could  be  fixed  somewhere  within 
the  lirdts  of  20  and  25  to  1.  We  could  not  return  now  to  the  old  ratio  of  15^  to  1, 
although,  had  that  ratio  never  been  abandoned,  it  might  have  been  easy  to  maintain 
it,  as— -in  an  inverse  way — was  the  case  wdien  the  out-put  of  gold  doubled  in  the 
“ fifties.”  The  very  fact  of  the  Western  Nations  making  silver  once  more  a standard 
of  cur  ency  would  at  once  raise  its  market  value  so  as  to  bring  its  current  market  value 
within  the  limits  mentioned.  Periodical  conferences  of  the  representatives  of  the 
consorting  Nations,  held  at  intervals  of  5 or  7 years,  would  revise  from  time  to 
time,  ]f  needful,  with  fair  notice  to  the  merchants  of  the  world,  the  exchange  ratio  of 
gold  a id  silver. 
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A Douhle  Standard  hkttkk  ihan  Barter. 
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Trad<‘  by 
Barter  better 
than  a dnublo 
standard  ” an 
unauthorisetl 
gloss. 


Not  a tiuestion 
between  * a 
single 

standard  and 
a double  stan- 
dard,’ but 
between  ‘ a 
double  stan- 
dard and 
barter.’ 


15, — To  sum  up,  because  Economists  liave  laid  down  the  principle — a principlt* 
to  wliich  no  one  should  take  exception — that  a “single  standard  of  currency  is  In^tter 
than  a douhle  standard,”  we  are  asked  to  assent  to  the  further  proposition  that  no 
universal  ciUTency  is  better  than  an  universal  currency  based  upon  a double  standard  — 
that  trade  by  barter  is  l)etter  than  trade  based  u[)un  a double  standard  of  currency. 
I venture  to  thinK  that  this  development  of  the  first  principle,  true  enough  in  itself, 
is  absolutely  preposterous,  and  that  wert^  the  Economists,  who  have  endorsed  the  first 
principle,  with  us  to-day,  tliey  would  emphaticallj  condemn  the  second  jirinciple  as  an 
unauthorized  deduction  from  their  premises  and  utterly  repugnant  to  the  host 
principles  of  Political  Economy.  No  Economist,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  has  ever  put 
forward  or  approved  the  principle  that  “ No  univers^il  currency  is  betUu*  than  a 
currency  based  upon  a double  standard — in  other  words — that  barter  is  better  than  a 
double  standard,”  nor  do  I think  that  anyone  liolding  tlie  position  of  Mr.  Mill  or 
Mr.  Fawcett  would  nvadily  endorst*  sucli  an  extraordinary  proposition. 

IG. — You  will  observe  tiuit  I have  not  once  made  use  of  the  tA^rm  “ l)i-metallism,” 
and  for  this  reason.  It  seems  to  me  sadly  ill-chosen.  No  one  desires  a tioubh 
standard  of  currency  were  one  standard  possible.  We  are  all  mono-metallists  in 
theory.  The  ways  part  when  it  becomes  a question  whether  the  world  is  to  caiTV 
on  its  trade  by  means  of  currency  or  by  means  of  barter.  We  who  are  for  a common 
currency  accept  a double  standard,  because  a single  standard  is  obviously  unatUiinable. 
We  are  for  a universal  currency;  our  opponents  would  compel  us  to  trade  by  barter. 
In  concluding,  may  I ask  why  it  should  be  thought  fit  that  the  United  Kingdom 
should  be  represented  at  International  Currency  Conferences  i)v  delegaU^'^i  who  are 
directly  interested  in  maintaining  the  enhanced  value  of  gold.  Would  it  not  lx* 
better  that  the  producing  classes  of  this  country,  who  an*  suffering  so  seveivly  from 
the  disturbances  in  trade  due  to  violeut  changes  in  the  values  of  gold  ami  silvei*, 
should  send  their  representatives  to  any  future  conference  ? IMie  longer  the  United 
Kingdom  holds  aloof,  and  refuses  to  unite  with  other  countries  in  giving  oncK*  more 
to  the  world  an  universal  currency,  the  worse  will  it  be  for  the  producing  classes  of 
this  country. 


I am,  my  Lord, 

Your  very  faithful  Servant, 

E.  R.  PEARCE  EDGCUMBE. 


Somerleiqh  Courts 
Dorchester^ 

13th  March,  1894. 


Henry  Ling,  Printer,  Dorchester. 


